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RE you planning to move? If so 
A you will not wish to lose any copies 
of our magazine and as the post office will 
seldom forward mail of this sort you 
should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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K’ INDNESS Week this year should have a special significance for all 


Americans. Never before has there been so much need for the mes- 
sage of Kindness, Justice and Good Will—the essence of the Kindness Week 


observance. 


President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, once said, “Kind- 
ness recognizes the bond of the kind, or kinship, as far as it extends. Kindness 
to animals does not go so far as kindness to our fellow men; because the 
kinship between animals and man does not extend as far as kinship between 
man and man. So far as it does extend, however, kindness to animals treats 
them as we should wish to be treated by a person who had us in his power.” 


The late President of our Society, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, in his book, 
“The Humane Idea,” summed up the whole issue when he said, “Personally, 
I must frankly say, in the face of the misery, agony, the unrequited, patient 
toil that make up so much of the lives of my lowlier fellow-creatures, that 
unless somehow, somewhere, I believed there was for these, my humble 
brethren in the universal kinship of life, an evening of the scales that deal 


with the great realities of right and wrong, my moral nature could never be 
at peace.” 


The humane movement in America will have a rare opportunity, during 
the next few years, to help in swaying world thinking toward kindness, justice 
and fair play. We hope it will seize the opportunity and meet the challenge 
with a long-range view toward a better world for animals, as well as men. 


EK. H. H. 


N the winter of 1961 we had a long, 
severe cold spell. Snow blanketed 
the ground with a deep, white cover. 
Temperatures zoomed downward below 
zero and remained there for a few weeks 
at a time. 

By way of television, radio and news- 
papers people were asked to preserve wild- 
life by putting out feed for them. My 
children were thrilled to do this and there 
sprang up feeders of all lengths and sizes 
around our property. 


From the big picture window in our 
livingroom we could view the long wood- 
ed feeder our son, Steve, had erected. To 
this feeder flocked every kind of bird 
which had stayed behind for the winter. 


The children and I spent many mo- 
ments watching the birds out on the feed- 
er. The children made games of claiming 
each new bird for their side of the score 
card. 


One morning after filling the trough, I 
took my usual place by the window. As | 
watched, a brilliant flash of red swooped 
down from a high tree top. The cardinal 
lit on the side of the feeder, and cocking a 
bright, beady black eye on one side and 
then on the other, he carefully looked over 
the situation. 

We could clearly hear his “T-sip’, 
“T-sip’” in the house, as he hopped along 
the feeder scattering birds as he went. But 
the most remarkable thing that we wit- 
nessed was that he did not take so much 
as a grain of the feed. 


After a complete inspection he seemed 
satisfied and off he flew to the highest tree 
in the yard and let out with a shrill plain- 
tive whistle. “Whee-you, whee-you,” he 
called in long drawn out notes. This was 
followed by a more rapid, “Hurry, hurry, 
hurry; quick, quick, quick.” 


I rushed outside to see what he was up 


The beautiful condiend and his drab, mousy mate. 


Greater 


Love 


By PATRIC STEVENS 


tO, just in time to see him fly from the tree 
to another farther down the road. My 
curiosity was by now aroused to a state 
where I had to find out what the bird was 
up to. 


From tree to tree the red bird flew, call- 
ing plaintively and sharply as he flew. I 
watched until he was out of sight and 
hearing distance before I returned to the 
window wondering why a hungry bird 
would fail to eat when food was there be- 
fore him. 


As I sat there pondering over the situa- 
tion there was a brilliant flash against the 
white snow, and there was the beautiful 
cardinal back at the feeder. Only this 
time beside him was a drab mousy little 
female. 


Cocking his head from side to side and 
strutting up and down the feeder, scooting 
the other birds out of the way, the red 
bird showed off for his lady. But all the 
time he waited patiently for her to get 
settled and start to eat before he took so 
much as a bite. 


Soon they were eating away, scratching 
and pecking, chirping and hopping around 
happily among the other birds. Their 
“T-sip, T-sip” mingled together with the 
various other sounds. 

Since that day, the cardinal has held a 
special spot in my heart. Not because of 
its breath-taking beauty, but for his ten- 
derness and thoughtfulness towards the 
drab, colorless, little hen which is its mate. 
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Persian 
Prince 


By HELENE B. GRANT 


Sylvester rode on his young master’s 
back as pompous as a howdah-seated 
prince. 


YLVESTER PUDDY CAT is ten years 

old. He has charm, elegance and 
dignity with just a smidgeon of arrogance. 
Though of doubtful parentage, his long 
silky hair suggests a Persian ancestry. His 
large green eyes have a hypnotic effect 
upon his admirers but their generally be- 
nign expression masks a savage glint. 


For ten years he has been champion and 
self-appointed dictator of this family. 
Long ago he laid down the rules and no- 
body dares to break them. Even on week- 
ends and holidays, some one must rise at 
seven thirty to give Sylvester his breakfast, 
his dinner must be served at six o'clock on 
the dot and a light snack before bedtime 
is mandatory. 


Summer or winter, in spite of heat, flies, 
mosquitoes, hail rain or snow, our bed- 
room window must remain open wide 
enough to allow for his nocturnal coming 
and going. He lies on my knitting, care- 
lessly dropping stitches while he scratch- 
es an ear, steals father’s favorite chair at 
every opportunity and if he chooses to 
spend the night with us, he takes the lion’s 
share of the bed. 

When a bite, suffered in an indiscreet 
brawl in the back yard, develops into an 
abscess, his acting would put a Barrymore 
to shame, but he will submit quietly to any 
treatment necessary and gratefully purr 
his appreciation. If any member of his 
family falls ill, he assumes his best bed- 
side manner and spends his time in anxious 
attendance, 


Every night he goes to bed with our 
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eldest, staying only until the boy falls 
asleep. The mission accomplished, he 
strolls into the kitchen where he carefully 
licks every shining hair in place, smooths 
out his spotless white waistcoat and checks 
each snowy paw. He is ready at last for 
his evening walk. 


Sylvester was brought up to our cocker 
spaniel Taffy, who taught the small cat to 
lap milk from the saucer, retrieve a ball 
of silver paper and scratch on the door or 
rattle the door knob if not admitted im- 
mediately. After Taffy went to his re- 
ward two years ago, Cherie, a silver minia- 
ture poodle, came to live with us and has 
become Sylvester’s closest friend and confi- 
dante. 


At first Sylvester was furious about the 
new pup and he sulked about for days, 
eating little and speaking tono one. After 
two weeks of barely tolerating the inter- 
loper, he realized she was there to stay and 
grudgingly accepted her. He evidently 
decided that she was too small and deli- 
cate to stick up for herself, for he fought 
her battles from the first. Any breed of 
dog, the bigger the better, daring to set 
foot in our yard can expect a guerrilla at- 
tack, for whenever the poodle ventures out 
her bodyguard is somewhere just out of 
sight. Sylvester will place himself in front 
of Cherie, back arched and snarling and 
send a big Labrador or police dog yipping 
down the street, tail between the legs. 


He has only one chink in his armor, a 
pathological fear of dive-bombing robins. 
Because he cannot bear to be seen slink- 


ing from bush to bush, belly-flat and un- 
dignified under attack, he prefers to walk 
abroad only in the dark of the night. 


On a good day, he will let the youngest 
hug him, or carry him draped over her 
small arms, head down and unprotesting, 
but his favorite mode of transportation is 
on the back of his young master. Now 
that age is upon him, ascent is not as easy 
as it once was, but finally settled, he will 
ride comfortably for as long as it pleases 
him. 

Unlike man, a cat can be an island unto 
himself and Sylvester has days when he is 
aloof and desires no human companion- 
ship. At such times he takes himself off to 
a quiet corner on the window sill, behind 
the drapes and we respect his need for 
solitude. 


Indeed, when this mood is upon him, 
he is better left alone, for at such times the 
savage glint glows deep in the wide green 
eyes and the sheathed talons are showing 
just beneath the snowy camouflage. 


Dictator, protector and lovable old re- 
probate, he rules his family with a firm 
paw and commands the love and respect 
of each of us. We continue to refer to 
him as our cat but in our hearts we know 
that we belong to him and we wouldn’t 
have it any other way. 


Keep sending your dollars to Project 
Braille, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Massachusetts 
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By popular demand we present 


‘The Best of Mr. Blue”’ 


“Mr. Blue’s” 
Easter Rabbit 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


Mr. Blue waits expectantly for his morning walk. 


E wasn’t at all the kind of rabbit one would expect to 

find on Easter morning. He was big and rangy with 
the floppiest ears and the broadest feet I'd ever seen on a 
rabbit. Instead of the snowy coat usually associated with 
Easter bunnies, his fur was the color of soiled cotton wool 
and the way one ear tilted over his left eye gave him a rakish, 
devil-may-care appearance. Certainly, there was nothing timid 
about him and from all appearances, he didn’t know what it 
was to be afraid of dogs. 

More than any other trait, I think it was his sense of humor 
that endeared him to us. He loved to clown and during the 
weeks he remained in our grove to heckle “Buddy Bearskin” 
and “Mr. Blue,” I’m sure he had many a laugh at their ex- 
pense. That he was playing with them, there could be no 
doubt; the fact that he came back again and again was proof 
that he enjoyed the dogs’ embarrassment. Where he came 
from we never knew; where he went when he’d tired of us, 
is still a mystery. 
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The first time we saw him was on Easter morning. The 
rising sun, slanting through the orange trees, cast a pink glow 
over everything. At the foot of the grove, the eucalypti trees 
looked blue and cool in the rising mist. 

I paused on my way to the chicken house to absorb this 
enchanting beauty and as my eyes sauntered down the lane, 


I saw our rabbit. He was sitting up on his haunches, his 
ear hanging over one eye like a pirate patch, his front feet 
crossed neatly on his chest and like everything else, he was 
washing in a tide of pink and gold. I stared at him, and not 
so much as a whisker quivered as he appraised me and the two 
dogs at my heels. 

Buddy Bearskin saw him a split second after I did, and 
since he is the kind of dog that will chase anything, he gave 
a cry, like that of a pig caught in a fence, and after the rabbit 
he went. 

At the moment, Mr. Blue’s interest was centered on a flea, 
but at Buddy’s cry he went into action, pursuing what, I’m 
sure he didn’t know. 

As Buddy drew within thirty or forty feet of the rabbit, 
the big fellow lowered himself, thumped the ground with his 
hind feet by way of a challenge, and then loped unhurriedly 
toward the eucalypti windbreak. 

By this time, Mr. Blue saw what they were after. As far as 
I know, this was the first rabbit he’d ever seen and curiosity 
if nothing else, kept him in the race. 

Although he was less than a year old, he was too fat to give 
the rabbit any qualms; the best he could do was to eat Buddy’s 
dust and to waste his breath on an occasional short-winded 
velp. 

, With seconds to spare, the rabbit reached the windbreak, 
gave the dogs a mocking flirt of his ears and disappeared in 
the grove beyond. 

For an hour or so, the dogs beat the brush, stubs of tails 
fanning their hind quarters, but nothing came of the search. 
At last, exhausted, they returned to the house, to spread them- 
selves in the shade and recover their breath and dignity. 

I told my husband of the incident as we ate breakfast. 

“Good!” he said. “I hope the ‘Jack’ gives the dogs a good 
workout. Fatso Blue’s got so lazy he won't even fan flies.” 

“That's all very well I said uneasily, “but suppose the dogs 
get into the habit of chasing rabbits and one of our neighbor's 
tame ones comes on our property. They're not going to like it 
if the dogs catch and harm one of the poor, little things.” 

“Don't worry,” my husband jeered. “Mr. Blue couldn't catch 
molasses dripping off his chin, much less a rabbit. Anyhow, 
| doubt if the rabbit shows up again.” 

In that he was mistaken. The next morning, and every day 
thereafter for nearly two weeks, “One-Eye,” as we called the 
rabbit, was waiting for us on the identical spot where he'd first 
made his appearance. 

He would wait until the dogs were within a few feet of him, 
then off he’d go, keeping just far enough ahead to antagonize 
them. When he’d reach the windbreak, he’d turn, cross to the 
adjoining row of trees and nonchalantly trot back toward the 
house, stopping every now and then to thump the ground and 
to wave his ears in a spirit of encouragment. Finally, when 
he'd tired of the game, he'd whip up some speed and zigzag 
through the grove until he’d lost his pursuers. 

Buddy, the cocker, who is always as trim as a sapling, showed 
no effect from the chase, but Mr. Blue began almost at once to 
benefit by the active life in hard muscles and reduced girth. 
Moreover, his wind was better and he spent more time trying 
to pick up the trail of the elusive rabbit, than in dreaming of 
soup bones under the pepper trees. 

Looking at his trim figure, we were very grateful to One-Eye 
and hoped he’d make his home with us. But one morning he 
failed to show up at the usual place and although the se 
looked high and low for him, he was nowhere to be found. 

I'm sure they missed him; I know I did. But maybe next 
year at Easter time he will come back. We hope so. 
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— indeed, is a fine place for my tree house,” said Billy 


as he looked out over the land. 


It had taken Billy nearly a week to build his tree house and it 
was while he was sawing the hole in the roof that he first saw 
one of his masked neighbors high up in that part of the oak tree 
that rose above his head. The raccoon was inside the tree and 
was watching Billy very closely. After awhile the masked one 
pulled his head back and disappeared into the hollow of the tree. 
Billy kept watch and soon another head appeared at the hole and 
looked down at him. But Billy wasn’t sure whether or not it 
was the same raccoon which he had seen previously. 


Billy's curiosity got the better of him and he proceeded to 
climb up the tree to the hole from which the first raccoon had 
peered down at him. He hollered into the hole and almost im- 
mediately heard all sorts of squeaks and howls and bumps and 
thumps down in the tree. The next thing he knew, a whole 
family of raccoons was popping out of another hole, farther 
down the tree, and they scrambled down the oak, past Billy’s tree 
house, got to the ground, and ran off into the woods. 


Billy felt very sorry that he had frightened the raccoons half 
out of their wits and decided to make amends by returning to 
the woods after supper with some food that would be to the rac- 
coons’ liking. 

That evening at supper, Billy told his father and mother and 
grandfather about the raccoons that lived above his tree house. 
“They got scared and ran away,” said Billy. “If I bring them 
back some food maybe they'll forget I scared them. What do 
they eat, grandpa?” 

“Sweet corn and eggs,” he said. “They're the same as ice 
cream and cake would be to you, Billy.” 


Billy received permission to take two eggs from the hen house 
and a half dozen ears of corn from the garden. That evening 
after his chores were finished Billy carried his peace offering 
across the fields into the woods to the old oak tree wherein his 
tree house had been built. He climbed the oak tree and left the 
ears of corn on the roof of his tree house. The eggs were to be 
the first of the peace offerings to be tried. 


It was getting quite dark by now, and he couldn’t see in the 


hole, so Billy just held the eggs inside and let them drop. He 


heard them go thump inside the tree, and he heard a scuffling 
noise, like something moving. 


“That's good,” he thought, “they must have come back.” 


Quickly he scrambled down to his tree house to wait results. 
He put three ears of corn on the roof and kept three inside, so he 
could feed the raccoon family tomorrow if they liked. 


But Billy didn’t have long to wait. Soon he heard a scratch- 
ing noise coming closer and closer... bump... bump... 
bump. It kept getting louder and louder . . . scratching, scuff- 
ling, banging and squealing! Soon it sounded like a tribe of 
banshees wailing. It was dark as midnight in the little tree house 
and outside there were snorts and howls. 


“Yowee!”, exclaimed Billy, “What have I done? I better get 
away from here. I better get home!” 


The thumping was getting louder and all at once, a furry 
masked face with a pointed nose appeared at one of the windows. 
It was one of the young raccoons, who was obviously looking for 
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Marauders 


By C. MEACHAM 


more of that tasty sweet corn. “Schrowee”, the little face said. 
Just then a big raccoon burst through the doorway. 


Billy didn’t wait to hear or see anymore. He threw open the 
trap door in the floor of his house, grabbed his rope and slid down 
to the ground as fast as he could. At the bottom he fell and 
rolled over. He got up and ran, stumbling, off across the field, 
past the pond, up through the corn field and back home as fast 
as he could, and he didn’t stop until he was safe in the farm- 
house kitchen. And forever after that, Billy didn’t bother the 
nests or homes of wild animals again, because he knew now how 
it felt to be frightened right out of his very own tree house. 


Billy saw a masked neighbor watching him. 
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ABY CHICKS and rabbits are as- 


sociated with the Easter season 
because of that lovely mythical story of 
the rabbit that befriended a nestful of 
baby chicks after the mother hen had dis- 
appeared. The story is still recalled in 
parts of Europe by children frolicking 
around the gaily decorated Easter tree 
with its eggs of different colors. 


Thus it was that commercial interests 
began years ago to sell these live tiny 
members of the animal kingdom as pets 
for children at the Easter season. True 
they are irresistible creatures, but these 
innocent victims of trade have died by 
the thousands each year through the ig- 
norance of parents who labor under the 
delusion that children will enjoy them 
as pets. The Easter season, set aside for 
rejoicing and thoughts of kindness and 
compassion, becomes one of needless 
suffering and death because of thought- 
less parents, and tradesmen who sell these 
helpless animals. 

Today there are excellent toy rabbits, 
chicks and ducklings that look almost real 
to serve for decorations and play, which 
children will gladly accept when it is 
explained what would happen to a live 
downy chick brought home as a pet. 
Children can scarcely be expected to un- 
derstand the suffering they would be caus- 
ing, unless a wise and informed parent 
makes it clear to the child. The fault 
lies first with the adults who buy and 
thus encourage stores to enter this field 
at the Easter season. 

These men and women are either cal- 
lous or, perhaps more often, ignorant of 
the cruelty involved. Their only thought 
is in pleasing a little boy or girl during a 
period of the year when mercy and kind- 
ness should be paramount in all minds. 

Picture, if you can, a home on Easter 
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morning, with the children overjoyed at 
having a new pet. They naturally want 
to handle it and, with youthful exuber- 
ance, they grab it in their hands and 
squeeze it to them. In protest the chick 
chirps loudly or the rabbit kicks with all 
its might—their only way of expressing 
pain. And as they try to free themselves, 
the child’s grasp only becomes tighter. 
If the children are accustomed to cats 
or dogs, their next thought is to play with 
their new pets just as they do with Rover 
or Tabby. But play is not instinctive to 
chicks or rabbits and at the first oppor- 
tunity they will seek seclusion under fur- 
niture or in a corner. Children tire soon 
of this lack of cooperation and desert the 


Cruelty 
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new toy for something more exciting. So, 
if the chick, or rabbit escapes injury from 
too much and too forceful handling, it 
soon becomes a victim of neglect. Ac- 
tually, no home is suited to the bringing 
up of one of these creatures. They even- 
tually become just a nuisance to both 
children and parents. 


All along the line, in this traffic of 
Easter pets, animals are subjected to 
suffering through unnatural conditions. 
These creatures are placed on store coun- 
ters where they are subjected to handling 
by anyone passing by. The clerk in 
charge usually knows little or nothing 
about their care and feeding. 


But the humanitarian aspect is not the 
only one in this case. The food require- 
ments of the nation necessitate maximum 
output of animal protein foods. Failure 
to bring baby chicks or rabbits to matur- 
ity wastes both labor and supplies and the 
sale of these creatures and consequent un- 
timely death destroys a potential supply 
of meat and eggs. 

Dealers should realize that a tremen- 
dous amount of adverse advertising ac- 
crues from Easter pet sales. Animal lovers 
are legion in this country. It would be 
most distasteful to them to deal with a 
store that so offends their sense of justice. 

Now that the Easter season is approach- 
ing, our Society urges all establishments 
handling newly hatched chicks (and 
ducklings) not to sell these frail young 
creatures to persons intending to make 
Easter presents or favors of them, and also 
not to allow them to fall into the hands 
of children or others not having proper 
facilities for their feeding and care. 
Courts in other states have declared the 
act of selling such chicks, under the above 
conditions, to be in violation of the anti- 
cruelty laws. 

The Society asks all dealers who intend 
to handle chicks or ducklings at this 
season to cooperate in protecting them to 
the extent that they will refuse to sell in 
quantities of less than six; and, further- 
more that each purchaser be instructed 
how properly to feed and care for them. 

In 1947 Massachusetts enacted a law 
prohibiting the sale of chicks, under 2 
months, in lots of less than six. The law 


also prohibits the sale of dyed, colored or 
otherwise treated chicks, ducklings or 
other fowl. 

For a reprint of this article please write: 
The American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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By ALAN A. BROWN 


HE belief has persisted from ancient 
times that animals had their own 
language. Peasants in parts of Europe still 
eavesdrop on their barnyard animals, sup- 
posedly endowed with speech on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Ornithologists have found no evidence 
that the birds acquired words as language, 
but that they could effectively imitate the 
sounds of human speech. 

Present methods of recording the vocal- 
izations of birds reveal a considerable avian 
vocabulary. Characteristic calls, differing 
for each species, are: begging, location 
calls, warning and distress calls. 

An Austrian zoologist recorded at least 
one instance in which a bird spoke a human 
word purposefully to a man. When his 
bird friend, a raven, called him from what, 
to the raven, was a situation of danger, the 
bird used not the characteristic “Krackrack- 
rack”, instead he used the name the sci- 
entist had given him .. . ROAH. Ap- 
parently Roah took this to be the call note 
of his human friend. 

Lacking vocal organs, insects produce 
their “speech” by various noise-making de- 
vices. Oldest is the mating call of the 
deathwatch beetle which strikes its head 
on the ground to make a tapping sound. 
The most common device for communica- 
tion among insects is stridulation. The 


grasshopper locust family rub fore and 
hind wings together, or rub a row of pegs 
on the hind femur against a forewing. The 
click beetle makes a sound by clicking two 
Flies 


of its thoracic segments together. 
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Mr. Grasshopper, champion singer and jumper, displays 
his music-making protuberances on his hind leg. 


and bees produce sounds by wing vibra- 
tion. The ant apparently goes its busy way 
in total silence, and communicates by 
tapping its companions with its antennae. 

The “silent” world of fishes has been re- 
vealed by modern sound detecting devices 
to be far from silent. Recordings of marine 
life indicate that fish have a considerable 
vocabulary. Many fish croak, the weak 
fish makes a drumming sound when travel- 
ling in schools, the yellow grunt is named 
for its grunting calls, and the trumpet fish 
has been admired for its elfin tooting. The 
richest vocabulary seems to be that of the 
whales: the pilot whale utters five dis- 
tinct sounds. The white whale’s repertory 
includes high-pitched resonant whistles and 
squeals, ticking and clucking sounds, mew- 
ing, chirps, bell-like sounds and even trill- 
ing. 

A recent study of the California ground 
squirrel showed that most mammals make 
sounds of a considerable variety. It showed 
that a single chirp changes in pitch, loud- 
ness and inflection to make a vocabulary 
of more than five distinct utterances. Other 
sounds made by this species are a low 
growl, apparently of defiance; a sharp 


The ant communicates by 


squeal of pain and fear; a high-pitched 
squeal ending in a trill given when one 
squirrel is pursued by others. 


Other studies have differentiated the 
cluck, squeak and chirp of rats, also a cat 
vocabulary with distinct sounds for food, 
water, “open the door”, pleasure, defiance 
and sleepiness. 


The “speech” and behavior of a pet 
seeking to influence his master—for ex- 
ample, open the door, give water or food 
—differ from the innate vocal communica- 
tions of animals because they are learned 
and purposeful. Every individual dog has 
different methods of making himself under- 
stood by his master and will adapt his be- 
havior according to the situation. 


Despite earnest attempts of an earlier 
generation of animal psychologists to dis- 
cover an ape language comparable to hu- 
man speech, current opinion is that natural 
simian vocalization is not different from 
that of other animals; partly innate and 
partly learned, the “speech” of monkeys 
and apes is related to true language in the 
same way as the “speech” of dogs or par- 
rots. 


tapping with his antennae. 
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Brahman Bull 


Rocky Mountain Goat 


Hs usually grow on the heads of hoofed animals— 
creatures that do not possess sharp claws and teeth. 

If you were asked to name some animals wearing horns, 
you might mention cows, bulls, sheep, goats and deer. After 
thinking a while you would probably add, the buffalo, ante- 
lope and the rhinoceros; but that would not cover the entire 
list, for there are a surprisingly large number of creatures 
possessing horns. 

Are the horns of the animals you mentioned all alike in 
shape and texture? No! Look at the accompanying sketches. 
Here are fourteen sets of horns, and no two are alike! And 
there are many other variations of shape and length. 

The horns of the rhinoceros grow on or near his nose, and 
consist exclusively of horny matter. The horns of the deer 
family are called antlers. They are composed of bone, and 
are shed annually. The horns of sheep, oxen and antelopes 
consist of a bony core covered by a horny sheath. Such horns 
are not shed, and must last the creature its lifetime. 

The PRONGHORN ANTELOPE is an exception to this 
rule. Its odd looking horns are hollow shells that fit tightly 
over bony cores. New outer sheaths grow every year. 

Frequently the male animal alone has horns. If the female 
also possesses them, as a rule they are smaller and less for- 
midable. However, both cows and bulls of our cattle possess 
full size horns. 

Why has Nature given certain animals horns, and why are 
they so different? 

If you study the lives of the creatures whose heads are 
adorned by horns, you will discover that each animal uses 
his particular kind of horns as a weapon of defense. Many 
clever animals have discovered other uses for their horns. 

The ANOA, a small buffalo confined to the Island of 
Celebes (between Borneo and Australia), uses his to force a 
passage through the thick rattan cane of the forests in which 
he lives. As the Anoa’s horns curve up and then back, he 


Mohr (West African Gazelle) 


Hereford Bull Bighorn Sheep 


Those Use 


by Y 


Reproduction through the courtesy of An 


also uses them to tear or lift leafy obstacles out of his path, 
much in the same way as we would use a hayfork. 

The BABIRUSSA (malay, meaning “hog-deer”) lives on the 
same island. He is a pig-like animal with long legs. As he 
roams about in search of food, he uses his huge curved-back 
“tusks” to butt or tear a path through the tangled growth of 
the jungles. 

The long horns of the MUSK OX first turn down, then they 
curve outward, and the sharp points tip up. These long-haired 
creatures of the far north usually travel in herds of sixteen to 
thirty. As the females also possess horns, when wolves, or other 
enemies threaten them, the herd immediately backs into a circle 
with the calves in the center. Then they dare the wolves to 
approach. If one grows sufficiently daring and darts forward, 
several huge beasts instantly dash in his direction. The on- 
coming, menacing horns look so formidable that the wolf beats 
a hasty retreat. 

Possibly you have seen domestic goats butting some object 
with their horns. Wild MOUNTAIN GOATS use their black 


curved horns in much the same way. They frequently get 
the best of any wolf, lynx or mountain coyote that tries to 
attack them. The mountain goat is really an antelope. But as 
he wears a white shaggy coat, and has a bearded chin, he 
resembles a goat. This accounts for his name. 

The horns of the BIGHORN SHEEP grow on either side of 
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Moose 


Musk Ox 


Whitetail Deer 
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his head like two huge watch springs. The female’s horns are 
smaller and less curved. These wild sheep live on the moun- 
tain above the tree line, but come lower for food, when forced 
down by deep snow. 

The SABLE ANTELOPE possesses the heaviest horns of the 
entire antelope tribe. These large crinkled horns grow up from 
his forehead and curve backward over his head. 

We have all heard of the fabulous creature called the UNI- 
CORN. He is supposed to resemble a horse with a single 
straight horn growing up from the top of his head. This fable 
may have arisen from accounts of early travelers, who caught 
glimpses of an African antelope of the genus ORYX, which is 
adorned by long, straight horns growing up from its forehead. 
When seen by side view, in certain positions, one horn hides the 
other, then the antelope appears to possess just one horn. 

The flattened out, spiral or corkscrew horns worn by the 
MARKHOR look almost artificial. We seldom see pictures of 
this animal, as he lives on the mountains north and south of 
Cashmire. An African antelope called the KOODOO has 
similar horns. 

The WATER BUFFALO of South Africa has the reputation 
of being a very fierce creature. The view of this buffalo in the 
sketch as he bends forward to drink, gives his long, curved, 
ribbed horns an unusual appearance. 

Some people think that of all the different horns worn by 


with one horn hiding the other) 


Antelope (Genus Oryx seen in profile 


Pronghorn Antelope Sable Antelope 
animals, the heavy flattened antlers of the MOOSE are the most 
extraordinary. The head of a mature Canadian moose carries 
a set of broad-bladed antlers that may spread out for nearly 
six feet, and weigh about 85 pounds. 

The WAPITI from Canada possesses heavy stag-like branch- 
ing antlers that sweep backwards over his shoulders. 

The bucks of the whitetail, red, mule and other kinds of deer 
all use their antlers in defense. Among the younger males 
butting and sparring matches frequently take place. And the 
full-grown bucks use their antlers to settle disputes that arise 
with other bucks of their tribe. 

During April or May the males start growing a new set of 
antlers, which are at first covered with skin. They grow rapidly 
and by late August they are usually fully formed. The skin then 
shrivels, and the bucks wear it off by rubbing their antlers 
against branches of trees. 

Each year the male's antlers grows a little larger than the 
last, until he reaches his prime. Then as he gradually declines 
in vigor, his antlers become correspondingly smaller. 

The female CARIBOU possesses antlers which she also grows 
every year, but as a rule the ladies of the American Deer tribe 
do not possess antlers. 

Hunters rarely come across many perfect sets of cast-off ant- 
lers. What do you suppose happens to them? You would never 
guess! Mice, rabbits, squirrels and other rodents gnaw them, 
for the fallen antlers contain calcium and other minerals which 
are good for these small furry creatures. If they are not eaten, 
the antlers slowly rot away in the hot sun and driving rain. 

The charming, graceful REINDEER that we associate with 
the Christmas Season are descendants from domesticated OLD 
WORLD CARIBOU deer. Years ago, herds of this heavy 
antlered, big footed deer were taken from Siberia to Alaska, 
where they settled down and multiplied. They now provide 
the Eskimos with milk, food, fur and hides. 

The Laplanders frequently use the reindeer in the place of 
a horse. A team of these useful creatures can pull a well- 
weighted sledge at a speed of ten miles per hour. 


\\. if 
Wapiti Markhor (wild goat of India) 
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BOOK REVIEW 
By DAVID A. RYAN 


DUCKS, GEESE, AND SWANS. A Sunset 
Junior Book, by Herbert H. Wong. Illustrated 
by William D. Berry. Published by Lane Book 
Comzany, Menlo Park, California. 63 pages, 
1960. $2.95 


R. WONG has done a commendable 

job of writing DUCKS, GEESE, 
AND SWANS for young people. Mr. 
Berry's illustrations, both in color and 
black and white, are excellent. 


Although written with a Western slant, 
this deals mainly with the refuges found 
west of the Mississippi. The rest of the 
information is appropriate for the entire 
country. 


Not only are individual waterfowl spe- 
cies described in some detail but a broad 
overall picture is given. Young readers 
will learn how ducks, geese, and swans 
feed and what habitat is essential for their 
survival. Many problems relating to 
waterfowl, such as habitat destruction, 
hunting, and oil pollution are covered. It 
is encouraging to see the latter problem 
being recognized and attention given it. 
Thousands of birds annually succumb to 
the effects of oil pollution. 


Bird banding operations have helped in- 
crease our knowledge of waterfowl. The 
work of the bird banders is explained. To 
insure adequate breeding stock, hunted 
ducks and geese must have places to rest in 
safety. Page 61 has a map showing the 
location of many western refuges. The 
author has written a fine book that young 
people can enjoy reading with ease. 
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“And the meek shall inherit the earth” 


Nationwide Humane slaughter is a must! 


By JOHN C. MACFARLANE 


NE DAY, perhaps never in our life- 

time, mankind will come to know 

the great truth that lies imbedded in the 
title of this story. 


Our strength lies not so much in the 
hands of those we choose to elect to high 
office, but in the hands of the people—the 
common people—the great surging and 
undulating masses that cover our earth. 


When the very idea was proposed—to 
force the use of humane techniques in 
killing animals for human needs through- 
out the land—most of the elected officials 
of our country were-diametrically opposed 
to such action. It was not until after the 
voices of the people were heard that our 
lawmakers changed their thinking, pub- 
licly at least, and began to champion the 
idea of compulsory humane slaughter. 


It was the voice of the people—the 
meek—that sounded the clarion and did 
the job—did the job that societies like 
ours had tried to do alone for nearly a 
century. 


Forty-four states still have no law that 
will provide a humane death for livestock, 
and unless the people in those states are 
willing to declare themselves as opposed 
to present brutal killing methods, many 
more years will pass without legislative 
action, and many more millions of cattle, 
calves, sheep, and swine will end their days 
by being slaughtered in a way that is, at 
best, abhorrent. 


Bills will be introduced this year by 
good and sincere members of many state 
legislative bodies. Some of these bills will 
never leave committee unless the voices of 
the people are heard, loud and clear. 

The M.S.P.C.A. stands ready and will- 
ing, and I can assure you, capable of lend- 
ing a hand. No task is too great, no effort 
too trying, if advice-and council from us 
will be a material help in proving the 
benefits of humane slaughter legislation. 

"Often times state legislative bodies re- 
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sent an out-of-state citizen testifying for or 
against local bills, and perhaps rightfully 
so. We are, however, in a rather singular 
position in that the need for such laws can 
be left in the hands of local citizens. 
Our testimony is along technical lines 
and is based upon many years of experi- 
ence in the livestock slaughter field. We 
have studied methods of stunning livestock 
in many foreign countries, especially in 
Great Britain where pre-slaughter stun- 
ning has been the law of the land for a 
great many years. 


I have always believed that before we 
try to correct a bad practice we should 
have something better to suggest, a “bet- 
ter-do” for every “don’t.” We believe 
that the M.S.P.C.A. is in possession of 
more information on good and bad live- 
stock slaughtering methods than any other 
animal protective organization in the Uni- 
ted States. Our files are filled with facts 
and figures on electro-narcosis, mechanical 
and chemical equipment. 


Stunning. When we consider that the 
Mass. S.P.C.A. was organized in 1868 as 
an answer to the abuses to which livestock 
on farms and in slaughterhouses were then 
being subjected—calves drained of most 
of their blood while still alive, to insure 
a white veal, young dairy calves, “Bobs” 
tied and thrown on top of each other and 
carried from farm to market. Sanitary 
conditions at slaughterhouses for the most 
part were so atrocious that investigation 
and subsequent publicity led eventually to 
many of our present sanitary safeguards. 


Once again the people spoke and their 
voices were heard. 


Your continued financial support is 
urgently needed in order to make our 
work as effective as possible. Direct your 
donations to: Livestock Dept., 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


If your state does not have a humane 
slaughter law find out why and make your 
voices heard! 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


By JEWELL CASEY 


HE TARANTULA—so named be- 

cause it was first found in the vicin- 
ity of Taranto, Italy—is a member of the 
arachnid family. Being the largest mem- 
ber of the spider group, it has long jointed 
legs and is covered with fuzzy hair. It 
can see but dimly, because of the location 
of its cluster of eight eyes, which is on the 
top part of its head. It has mandibles that 
work up and down instead of sideways, as 
is the direction in most other spiders. 


This fearsome looking creature is real- 
ly a blessing in disguise to gardeners and 
farmers, as it feeds upon grasshoppers and 
locusts, pill bugs and other plant eating 
insects. 


At one time, people believed the bite 
of the tarantula caused a dancing mania 
called “tarantism” and could be cured only 
by dancing, until exhausted, to lively 
music. Hence, the origin of the Italian 
dance called the Tarantella, of rapid whir- 
ling character. 


The bite of the tarantula is not deadly 
poisonous, but the bite can be as bad as a 
bee sting. The tarantula is shy of people 
and will avoid them if possible and will 
not bite unless teased or injured. It is 
one of the best weather forecasters; the 
tarantula usually stays in its nest under- 
ground or under rocks until just before 
a rain. The creatures then will come out 
in great numbers. 


People should look not upon the hungry 
spider as a menace to be destroyed, but as 
a friend who rids the world of countless 
pests that destroy the crops of man. 
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“Oh That Had 


ACH day in Spring, the sun rises at a 
more northerly point along the east- 
ern horizon. Anyone can ascertain this 
for himself. Some morning after the winter 
solstice, watch the sun rise and note where 
it appears on the horizon. Once a week 
thereafter, make an observation from the 
same point, and you will see that the sun 
does appear progressively farther to the 
north or left of the point at which it was 
originally seen to rise. At the summer 
solstice the apparent position of the sun 
will have reached its northernmost limit. It 
will be halfway there at the vernal equi- 
nox, the first day of spring. 


Another eagerly awaited northward 
movement is the annual return of the birds 
in the spring. The sight of the first robin, 
bluebird or swallow often receives notice 
in local papers. But do you know that 
fish, insects and other animals migrate, 
also? What triggers this annual mass 
movement sometimes covering thousands 
of miles? 


It is a complex situation involving num- 
erous interrelationships including food 
chains, hormones, length of the day, and 
temperature. However, the daily tempera- 
ture appears to be the mitigating external 
factor. 


Let us take this as the concept to be ex- 
plored and understood. As sunrise occurs 
farther and farther north, the warm rays 
strike the earth’s surface at a more direct 
angle.’ This is because the earth tilts at 
a 22.5° angle. The days become warmer 
and the landscape takes on a green hue, 
replacing the barren browns of winter. As 
plants send out new growth insects appear 
in increasing numbers to feed on them. 
Now the stage is set for the insect predators 
to arrive on the scene. Such predators are 
birds, animals and other insects. The ten- 
der fresh vegetation is also eaten by the 
newly arrived birds and animals. 


Monarch butterflies migrate from tropic 
America to New England each spring. 
Adults leave the warm climates, move 
north, lay eggs on young milkweed plants 
and then die. By the time the eggs hatch 
and metamorphosis is complete, a month 
has passed. These new adults fly north- 
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ward, following the advent of spring, to 
mate and lay eggs on new milkweed 
plants. The cycle is repeated in succeed- 
ingly higher latitudes until the insects 
reach their farthest northern range. You 
should watch for the first monarch butter- 
fly arrivals as you do for spring birds. 


Alewives ascend the brooks to spawn in 
inland ponds when the temperature has 
risen sufficiently to warm and melt the ice. 
A field trip to an alewife brook to witness 
the annual spring event will leave an in- 
delible impression in the minds of young- 
sters.” 


TEACHER PREVIEW 


Don’t miss the May issue of OuR 
DumMB ANIMALS! 


The American Humane Education 
Society will then present its second 
lesson of this series which is con- 
cerned with baby animals plus an 
accompanying article on bird houses 


and their construction. 


Be prepared when children ask about 


the signs of spring! 


SPRING PERCEPTIONS 
AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Temperature Governs Migrations 


1. Record the outside temperatures 
each morning and early afternoon. When 
the temperature consistently exceeds 40°F., 
look for signs of spring. Does the temper- 
ature correlate with the increase of animal 
life seen? 


2. Look for the first summer resident 
birds to arrive back in the neighborhood. 
Do all species arrive at once? Do males 
and females arrive at the same time? Trace 
the migration routes on a wall map. LIFE 
magazine for 28 September 1959 showed 
the migration routes and the birds in color. 
BIRDS by Herbert S. Zim is a helpful 
guidebook. 


3. Identify the monarch butterfly ca- 
terpillar. Observe milkweed plants which 
are host to the larvae. The young milk- 
weed shoots start to grow before the mon- 
arch butterflies arrive. Why? How does 
this relate to the 40°F. daily temperature? 
These two questions should stimulate some 
thinking on the part of the children. 


4. List the birds, animals and insects 
that appear in the spring. Look up their 
life histories to determine whether or not 
they are migrators. What is their food 
supply? How do they fit into the plant- 
animal community of your area? Has man 
aided or hampered the populations of the 
animals? Have the children support their 
answers with facts and observations. 


5. Toexpand the migrations study into 
another type of unit you may receive a 
sample unit by requesting a copy of 
PONDS ALIVE on your school letterhead. 


OUR DUMB -ANIMALS 


The American Humane Education Society presents the 


first in a series of lesson plans for use in class room 


By DAVID A. RYAN 
Asst. Dir. of Education 


and field trip studies of animals, wild life conservation and ecology. 


Painted Ladies 


' By GRACE B. CAUKIN 


VOCABULARY 
migration climate 
solstice predator 
equinox alewife 
interrelationships metamorphosis 
temperature 

DEMONSTRATION 


Using a flashlight and a globe demon- 
strate how the sun’s rays strike the 
earth’s surface during the different 
seasons. The more direct they are, the 
warmer the weather. 
See diagram: 
w=winter position of earth 
s=summer position of earth 
1=light source representing the sun 


LIBRARY REFERENCE 


THE RUN, by John Hay, gives an ex- 
cellent description of an alewife run. 


to 


You may expand this lesson to any de- 
gree you wish. It may involve only a les- 
son or two or develop into an entire unit. 
Grade level, time, and location will deter- 
mine the extent that spring migrations are 
studied. We have not mentioned the mi- 
grations of the great herds of elk or of the 
enormous schools of cod about the ocean. 
Instead we have tried to cover as wide a 
cross section as possible. Striped bass or 
salmon migrations may be substituted for 
that of alewives. Bird migration has not 
been dealt with extensively because a quan- 
tity of literature on the subject exists a!- 
ready. We hope the ideas presented here 
will be used and will act as a nucleus for 
further study of our natural world. 


Fig. 1. The more direct the sun’s rays are, the warmer the weather. 


April, 1961 


EAUTIFUL Golden Butterflies, some- 
times called Monarchs, and some- 
times Painted Ladies are flying along the 
Pacific Coast again. One of the great 
mysteries of Nature is the migration of 
these butterflies in the Fall. 

Streams of butterflies come from Alaska 
and Canada as far south as Monterey 
Peninsula on the coast of Central Califor- 
nia, while other myriads fly north for the 
gathering at Butterfly Park, as it is known. 
Residents of that area assert that these 
little creatures light on the same clusters 
of trees in the park, their beautiful wings 
shining like tiny Christmas ornaments in 
the foliage. 


The least understandable part of this 
adventure of the Painted Ladies is, that 
although the adult life is only about eight 
months, those that migrate each year, 
from either north or south, are entirely 
“new” and yet they fly to the same trees 
which their parents and grandparents back 
many generations have used. 

Dr. Fred Urquhart, director of zoology 
at the Royal Ontario Museum, has proved 
by research that the Monarch is the first 
true migrant discovered in the insect world. 
Dr. Urquhart has teams of volunteers in 
the U.S. and Canada assisting him. A 350 
page book ws published about the Mon- 
arch butterfly by Dr. Urquhart in 1959. 
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HERE ARE SOME JUMBLED-UPNAMES 
OFANIMALS PICTURED BELOW....CAN 

, YOU UNJUMBLE THEM AND PICK OUT _) 

( THE CORRECT ONES? ANSWERS ARE 

BELOW, UP-SIDE- DOWN. 


2 TAWW) Z 
3 O1V44NG 'S 


3. SOHRE4.GOHEDHEG | 9943903H ASNOH 
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TEACHERS, PARENTS, & STUDENTS 


Please read “Cruelty At Eastertime” on page 8 of this month’s 
issue. Discuss in class. 
HAPPY EASTER TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


ANIMALS By CONNIE JO CASTLES (12) 
NIMALS live in every part of the world. They are found 

in hot and cold places. They live deep in the ocean and 

near the tops of high mountains. In all there are more than 
The tiniest animals 
are too small for the human eye to see without a microscope. 


Thousands of them could swim in a teaspoonful of water. . The 


three million different kinds of animals. 


biggest animal, the blue whale, weighs more than one hundred 
tons. Yet all animals no matter how different or strange they 
may seem have many similar parts and habits. 
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THE LEADER By NANCY NAUMANN (10) 


The leader of the herd sniffed the air . 

He sniffed it with the greatest care. 

He smelled another stallion which was near... 
Now, the other stallion he could hear! 


All of a sudden he was in sight. 

Plain to see he was looking for a fight! 
The fight between the two stallions began— 
All the mares who were near, ran... 


The leader of the herd was not brave... 

Because he fled away to a cave. 

The mares gathered around the leader who was new— 
Then they grazed, while a soft wind blew. 


Chicks, geese, ducks and rabbits need plenty of room. They are far 
better off on the farm than in the city. Please don’t sell or buy them 
at Easter time as pets. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Pen-Pals Unlimited 


TTENTION! All junior high and high schoolers! Ani- 
mals Pen-Pal Club has members of many countries be- 
tween the ages of twelve to eighteen who are anxious to write 
to you in English or in their own language. This school year 
extend your circle of friends to include at least one boy or girl, 
one young man or young woman from another country. This 
can be a practical application of your present language studies. 
Perhaps, in the near future you may even exchange visits instead 
of letters. Geographical knowledge of this world is very im- 
portant in this jet age. The time barrier has been surmounted. 
Let us surmount the language barrier. 


Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


I love to watch a flock of birds soaring so gracefully on high, 


They seem like scores of tiny notes composing music on the sky. 


By EDNA MARKHAM 


April, 1961 
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l.our DUMB ANIMALS. LEAVE OUT. 
(inMALS) |2,WARATA BEAVER BUILDS. 


§.MISCHIEVOUS CHILD: 
6.CHASER IN A GAME OF TAG 
7.POUND - ABBY: 


9. ANCIENT GREEK HARP. 
13. WoRD OF DENIAL - AN) 
14. MALE Duck. I2.EDITOR - ABBY. 


Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 


WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 
‘P? “ZI “OL 
“pl ‘ou ey “hoy “11 ‘dun-¢ ‘dew 
‘VdO ‘I—SS049V :ATZZNd GCUOMSSOUD OL SYTASNV 
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HERE are thousands of people, young and old, who, though 
not sightless, are unable to read even the legible type of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. This year, 1961, it is the hope of 
the publications department of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to produce a monthly sight- 
saving page, and if there is a satisfactory demand a limited num- 
ber of copies of a “SIGHT-SAVING” edition of the ANIMALS 
magazine for 1961. Certainly, there are many of your loved ones 
and friends who have their sight, but have been robbed of the 
joy of reading in the past few years. They're not sightless, yet, 
the vicarious experiences of the printed page is beyond their grasp. 
Please take time to write to Mr. Governor, Asst. Editor, ANI- 
MALS magazine, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 
concerning Project “SIGHT-SAVER”. 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES AND STORIES 
TO APPEAR IN SIGHT-SAVING TYPE 


The readers of ANIMALS by their donations to Project 
BRAILLE have aided us to reach the humane goal of providing 
knowledge of the animal world to untold numbers of sightless 
children and adults. The message of “KINDNESS” has been 
transported on wings of braille to thousands of people who up 
until now never “saw” the wag of a dog’s tail or the “sight” of 
a cat washing itself in the sun. 

It is now possible to enable your unsighted friends to receive 
our first edition of Our Dumb Animals in Braille No. 1. A do- 
nation of $5.00 will enable us to send this braille edition any- 
where in the world to your unseeing friends. They will receive 
also a small card naming you as the donor in braille. 

Send your dollars to PROJECT BRAILLE / PROJECT 
SIGHT-SAVER today! 


The Most Hands 


Two women were discussing one day what it is which con- 
stitutes beauty in the hand. They differed in opinion as 
much as the shape of the beautiful member whose merits 
they were discussing. A gentleman friend presented him- 
self, and by common consent the question was referred to 
him. It was a delicate matter. He thought of Paris and the 
three goddesses. Glancing from one to the other of the beau- 
tiful white hands presented for his examination, he replied 
at last, “I give it up; the question is too hard for me. But ask 
the poor, and they will tell you the most beautiful hand in 
the world is the hand that gives.” 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘‘“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,’ as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


doilars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


and advice will be given gladly. 


Don’t Miss Out 


Our brand new 1960 Bound 
Volume of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in Maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is now only 


$3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to Our DuMB ANIMALS, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. Better do it soon; we were 

sold out early last year! 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 


writing to us, include your city 


postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 


Spring 
Gitt 
Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$2.00 per year) 


Take advantage of our special 
club plan! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.50 each, 
per year. 


It’s the easy way to do 
your gift shopping! 
saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


INSTANT KINDNESS! 


Any youngster would be delight- 
ed to receive a subscription to OUR 
DuMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not 
send in your order now and make 
some child happy. Take advantage 
of the 2 year offer at only $3.50 
for 24 issues. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The general subscription rate to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is now 
$2.00 per year. Single copies are 
20c each. 

Our bulk order prices apply only 
to subscriptions sent in at the 
same time: 


1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 
5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 
25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 
50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 


100 Subscriptions and over — 
$ .75 each 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’W—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVENTURE 


IN EDUCATION 
BECOME a Pioneer 


in a new and exciting 


EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 
June 18th - July 15th 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 
® short courses 

@ nature field work 

graduate credits 


® science enrichment 
FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 
PROF. ROBERT H. FREY 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Ine. 


Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


rivate Charity vductible 


well known banker once said: 


“Private charity is the priceless ingredient of our modern civilization. 
It flowers amid luxuries and comforts, mechanical triumph, and fearful in- 
vasions of the atomic mystery. It is the spiritual triumph over the 
material, an instant and personal link with all the good that has been done 
through all the centuries. It is a sure sign that, amid the suffocating onrush 
of modern times, men still retain their individual personalities and still may 
continue to live, as their fathers and forefathers did — free men in a free 
society.” 


For those of our readers who have given contributions and donations 
to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals here 
is a brief description of the Society you have so generously aided: 


The Massachusetts $.P.C.A. is a private charity. 

No aid is received from local, state, or federal funds. 
Depends solely upon the generosity of its friends. 
Active, responsible Directors receive no compensation. 
All moneys spent for that for which they were solicited. 
Commissions for fund raising are not paid. 

Unordered merchandise is never mailed out. 


Annual audit of books made by certified public accountants. 


At this time of the year when personal incomes must be accounted for 
remember that your donation to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., a non-profit or- 
ganization, is a legitimate charitable deduction on your income tax. 
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